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ABSTEACT 

Participant/observation is useful as a tool for 
gathering evidence about processes, circumstances, or other 
observable conditions, A participant/observer is an investigator 
gathering evidence. Observations are carefully recorded, prejudgment 
is scorned, and judgments flow from the evidence. In approaching a 
situation to be investigated, the participant/observer should get a 
flavor of the system of which the situation is a part, identify those 
problems or parts of the system that influence the situation under 
investigation, and select the problems or parts that seem most 
important and might provide vital evidence. Once the situation is 
chosen, five types of data are often important^ descriptive data 
about settings, accurate descriptions of actions and behaviors, 
word-for-word statements, traces and wear spots, and documents. The 
participant/observer is also interested in reliable witnesses and 
informants. Self-training exercises and sample observations are 
included. (Author/I RT) 
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I NTRODUCT [ ON 

[nformed Citizen Participation and C I t i zen^ Act i on Resesreh 



''What? Another study? What 
we need is some action for a 
Chang e * 

We've all heard this many 
times. Doing a study often 
seems to be the surest way to 
avoid taking action. Politi- 
cians and government officials 
have long burled controversial 
issues in s t u d i es - ^s t u d i es that 
and up in yesterday's news*" 
papers j written so that nobody 
wi 1 1 want to wade through them. 

We should not stop studying 
things. Or fail to get the 
facts before we act ^ But in 
the area of local public schoolSj 
we should ask, "Who should study 
what? Toward what end^ Wh* ? 
And how can we combina resaarch 
with action to solve the prob- 
lems we uncover?" 

We are convinced that some 
of the most useful rasearch on 
community and education prob- 
lems can be done by the people 
most affected* the local ^asi^ 
dents* The community that: can 
define the Issues, get the factSj 
determina what needs to be done^ 
and act to raaliza its propo^ 
sals is a community that wll! 
Influence its schools and make 
them accountable. Professional 
educators or school board mem^ 
bars who encourage citizens to 
become involved in fact-finding 
and making recommendations will 
discover new channels for com'* 
munity involvement and improved 
community relations. 

It's no surprise that as 
public schools have increased 



their expen d i t u res , they have 
also faced increasing demands 
for accountability from the 
clients they serve and the con^' 
stituents who "pay the freight." 
But for many reasons school 
board members and school offl^ 
cials are less able or willing 
to be responsive to the people 
they serve or represent. Highly 
centralized districts, for 
example^ mean more constituents 
for each representative. The 
average school board member now 
represents twenty times more 
people than s/he did in 1900. 
When people are demanding 
accountability, and officials 
are less able to respond, the 
result is often public suspi- 
cion, lack of support, and mis= 
understanding. 

Citizen pa rt r c i pat i on in 
education can help alleviate 
these problems by making parents, 
students^ and community members 
equal partners in educational 
decision making. in this sense, 
citizen participation means 
informed involvement in which 
the people power of a community 
or an entire city is marshalled 
to solve the community's 
p rob I ems * 



I RE 

The Institute for Res.poniive 
Education (IRI) has beein work- 
ing on a number of projects to 
help public officials and com^ 
munity groups increase their 
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ability to work together toward 
common goals of better education* 

This past Y&Br i IRE held 
hearings and communicated in 
other ways w?th educators and 
lay people across Massachusetts 
as part of a state-funded pro^ 
Ject caned MASS/PACTS (Hassa- 
chusetts Parents j Administrators , 
Commynity^ Teachers, and Sty= 
dents). One major outcome o^ 
MASS/PACTS is a handbook and re- 
source directory called TOGgTHE R : 
SCHOOLS AND CQMMUN 1 T 1 ES /on the' 
process of school /commun i ty 
cooperation^ Written by IRE 
Assoclata Director Miriam Clasby, 
It is designed to stimulate and 
assist informed citizen involve^ 
ment in educational decision 
ma k f n g . 

The MASS/PACTS project found 
evidence of collaboration 
throughout the state, with the 
local school building the prime 
locus of activity. The symbolic 
and practical importance of using 
the single school as the basic 
unit of participation for par- 
ents ^ students, and other com- 
munity members is obvious* Legis- 
lative recommendations and 
wrif'ten materials developed in 
the MASS/PACTS project should 
give impetus to t ;ic growth of 
school councils and other vehi- 
cles for s choo 1 /commun i ty 
col 1 abo r a t i on . 

We are now working on a 
project called *'Cltiien -Action- 
Re search," funded by the Hazen 
Foundation of New Haven, Con^ 
necticut. C i t ! zen -Act I on^ 
Research Is a process designed 
to increase positive citizen 
participation through community 
learning* Fact - f i nd 1 ng , when 
it Is done by the people who 
themsetvei must act, can be ^ 
powerful form of citizen actio 



a new style of community poli- 
tics. In early 1976 we will 
have a field-tested set of 
materials for citizens and com- 
munity organizations^-including 
government and school officials- 
who wish to use action research* 

In a c i t i zen** ac 1 1 on - res ea r ch 
program citizens become involved 
in defining the issues, getting 
the factSj detarmining what 
needs to be done, and doing it* 
They draw on local resources 
wherever possible to help accom^ 
plish their goals. The politics 
of alienation, frustration, and 
confrontation are replaced by 
the politics of planning to-^ 
gether and acting together* 

We are not naive enough to 
think that adversarial sitya- 
tions and conflicts will never 
come up! even in this process. 
But neither can we ignore the 
evidence that in the absence ©f 
positive steps by public offi- 
cials and community groups, the 
result IS at best distrusti 
apathy or nonsupport, and at 
worst, open hostility* Citizen- 
act i on- resea rch offers one good 
way to build a climate,- struc- 
ture, and set of programs for 
cooperative problem solving 
by public officials and lay 
people * 

Our first ac t i on - res ea rch 
publication was Parker Palmer's 
Act I on - Research i ^ New Style o_f_ 
Pq_L'AL^^_ j_n_ Educat I on , which 
outlined eight techniques for 
citizen fact-finding* One of 
the most important of these Is 
participant -obsarvatlon, the 
topic of this report* By devel" 
oping skills in participant 
observation, parents and citlzsn 
groups can monitor situations 
that concern them, and learn to 
compile and report facts, not 
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simply impreisionSs about those 
Situations. Classroom obsarva^ 
tionSj for instance, can provide 
an invaluable source of data 
for pa rent groups. Those facts 
can be the basis for Important 
recommendations for change and 
support for the continuation of 
positive programs. 

A participant/observer is an 
investigator gathering evidence. 
Like CDlumbo and Woodward and 
Bernstein^ he amasses data about 
a particular problem by watch^ 
inQj searching for clues^ fol'^ 
lowing leads, interviewing key 
informants,, and making inter^ 
pretations from the evidence to 
reconstruct events. The partl^ 
c i p an t /o b s e r ve r Is concerned 
with f ac t s I mp res s I on s are not 
useful unless verified by Inves- 
tigation* Observations are 
carefully recorded; prejudgment 
IS scorned; Judgments flow from 
the evidence. The goal for both 
types of Investigators Is not 
absolute truth but plausibility- 
what seems to be true* Obser-^ 
vatlons and reports are pieced 
together carefully and woven 
into a persuasive case. 



PART A 

THE PURPOSE OF PARTICIPANT/ 
OBSf RVAT I ON 



P/0 is most useful as a tool 
for gathering evidence about 
processes^ ci rcums tances ^ or 
other observable conditions. 
P/0 helps answer questions like* 

How are things happening? 

What things are happening 
that we don't usually 
me as u re ? 

Under what conditions are 
they happening? 

Why are they happening? 

The quality of education, for 
example, can be influenced by how 
people are teaching^ the infamous 
hidden curriculum,' or the physi- 
cal conditions of the school 
building^ ne I ghbo rhood ^ and home. 
Unless data are gathered on 
these factors and others-^^as 
welt as on traditional Itemi 
such as test scores, curricular 
options, and s t uden t /pa ren t 
attitudes, the picture of a 
school program may be Incomplete. 

Citizen groups doing action^ 
research wllj often need Infor^ 
mation about other process or 
"how*' concerns* Student inter'" 
action, discipline procedures, 



-The hidden curriculum has 
come to mean th^ way in which 
schools affect students* Many 
observers have concluded that 
schools operate to train kids 
to be compliant, paiSive, and 
dull rather than independent, 
active, or curious* 
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school '*cnmate,'* teacher 
rl gidity/flexlbi 1 I ty, grading 
practices, or student advise^ 
ment are several ' ^ch come 
to mind^ By watchi, j and prob-' 
ing, concerned citizens can ob^ 
tain valuable information about 
crucial things that often go 
un recorded* 

One rather timely exampie 
\s the relationship between what 
schools teach and how they teach^ 
For example, "learning skills of 
scientific inquiry*' and "the use 
of the scientific method" are 
the basic goals of almost every 
science program. In a science 
class where students complain 
that they are forced to memorize 
long lists, rarely use labs, or 
have little time for discussion 
and analysISs those fundamental 
objectives are being Ignored. 
Students may not be thinking 
scientifically or Inquiring, 
thus missing the whole point. 
The traditional way to gather 
evidence about such a situation 
is to determine problem solving 
skills by seeing if kids can 
answer a predetermined set of 
questions correctly. Another 
way that more effectively mea^ 
sures the process of learning 
and teaching Is to observe 
classes to find out whether 
teachers are encouraging 
"scientific" thinking and active 
learning* We would suggest 
that act i on- resea rche r s use 
both approaches and combine 
results in order to fully 
understand the science program* 



Examples might come from any 
area* Whether or not a school 
promotes self-disciplfne, orlgl-' 
nal thinking, positive attitudes , 
and social interaction will be 
readily apparent to the parti^ 
cipant/observer. Discussions 
with school authorities and 
students will add to the inves^ 
tigator's pictura. Whenever 
you investigate school prob- 
lems, then you should experience 
the school. What is a school 
day like? What's the nature of 
the action in the classroom? 
The haliways? Schoolyard? 
Offices? Student hang-outs? 
How does this school educate? 

Similar questions could be 
asked about any Institution. 
Citizens dealing with health 
problems might ask about a 
health center of a hospital. 
Consumers might ask about 
business Institutions* .Workers 
might ask about conditions of 
employment* Asking questions 
about processes and conditions 
Will tell you a lot about whaj_ 
is happening, how it's happen- 
ing, and perhaps most Important, 
why it's happening* 



■School "cl Imate" refers to 
the prevailing atmos phere^ - I s 
the school "open" or "closed?" 
Does It promote learning and 
have a sense of purpose? Rigid 
or flexible? What Is the 
"pe rsona 1 i ty" of the school? 



* 
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PART B 

A THREf STEP STRATEGY FOP. 
CiTfZEN GROUPS 



Any Situation under Inves^ 
tigation iS likely to be part of 
a larger instftutiQn or systam='" 
a unit made up of mutually depen^ 
dentj interconnected parts^ Evi* 
dene© about the situatjon Is 
likely to be found throughout 
the systam in which it is embed- 
ded. Changes in the situation 
are likely to cause changes tn 
other parts of the system and 
vice versa. S_ i t ua t i on _i shior t . 
do not exist in vacuums . Build 
that reality into an effective 
fact*^finding stragagy, one that 
scales problems to siie. 

STEP 1 . 

Get 1 flavor of as much of 
the .ystem as possible. 



ind after school ^ and at lunch. 

Wind up Step 2 by identify* 
ing which problems occur in which 
parts of the system* For instance^ 
discipline procedures rnay be 
generated in the prinicpal 's 
office, grading practices in the 
classroom^ and student advise- 
ment Fn the guidance office. 

In Step 3 the investigator 
or investigators select prob- 
lems of greatest concern in 
those parts of the system likely 
to yield fruitful evidence. 
This strategy all ows them to 
take a large, complex problem 
and reduce it to manageable 
proportions so that the investi- 
gating team is clear about its 
purposes and confident of 
success « 

In order to implemant the 
three step strategy, you'll need 
to know exactly what types of 
data might be useful and how to 
get them. 



STEP 2. 

Identify those problems or 
parts of the system that 
influence the situation 
under investigation, 

STEP 3* 

Select the problems or 
parts which seem most 
important and might pro= 
vide vital evidence. 



Say that you are generally 
concerned about what you see as 
1 ow quality education In a local 
school* In Step l^ to "get the 
flavor" of the entire situation^ 
you might make extensive school 
visits. Go through a school 
day as a student does* Pass 
through various time blocks and 
spaces* Experience the halls, 
yards^ gym, \ c\ atories, offices. 
Investigate what happens before 
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PART C 

P/0 DATA: WHAT IT IS AND 
HOW TO GET IT 



PartiGipant observers re^ 
=ord facts and put them together 
into a meaningful picture. 

As you observe a situationi 
don't consciously attempt to 
'*me mo rFze" it. Simply be aw a re , 
To the greatest extent possible, 
block out your emotions and 
logic. Just try to think of 
yourself as the world's great- 
est sensing device-^as a com- 
puter in touch with everything 
around you* Be observant, but 
do not "try to remember." 
Memory is an unconscious func- 
tion, so "trying to remember-' 
not only Is fruitlesSj it also 
makes you less sensitive to 
what's around you. When you're 
thinking about tryi' ' to remem- 
ber, you can't be absorbing the 
situation under observation. 

After an observation, sit 
down in a quiet place and make 
notes about what happened. 
You'll be surprised at how 
accurately you'll be able to 
record the facts. 

Five types of data, or 
factSj are often Important to 
the obs e rve r i 

1. Descriptive Data About 
Settlngs^=observations 
about the physical or 
institutional setting 
surrounding the situation* 

The setting may Include com- 
munity factorSj but always In- 
cludes a description of the 
"actorSi" their "costumes and 
props" and the "stage" on which 
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they appear. Record only what 
you see and know-^ = thii is a 
descriptive step. The recording 
can be put together later in 
order to interpret what is or is 
not important. For it?stance, 
after observing a group of teach^ 
ers for severaj mornings, one 
observer noted that 

Costumes are very 'normal' 
and 'status quo' oriented 
in the group^..the most 
'radical' form of dress was 
slacks and a sport shirt, 
the dressiest a pin-striped 
suit. ..Bright plaid or 
striped clothing Invariably 
drew commen t s . . . Near 1 y 751 
wore t I es ... Nobody had long 
hal r . ^ 

The data on settings In this 
case contained major piecas of 
evidence which, when combined 
with ether bits of evidence, 
eventually led the researcher to 
describe a conservative, male- 
oriented group; their perceptions 
of their worlds and their Jobs; 
and how their perceptions related 
to their effectiveness as school 
administrators* 

Useful information about set^ 
tings must be based on f a c t^ , not 
impression. The following 
demonstrates the difference be^ 
tween facts that will stand pub^* 
lie scrutiny and build a power^ 
f u i case, and Impressions with- 
out evidence. 

FACTS : 

THE SUPIRMARKIT FLOOR WAS 
LITTERED WITH MANY CIGARETTE 
BUTTS: THI HIAT MAN'S UNIFORM 



SbIII Surges, "Coffee with the 
Guys," unpublished, Boston Unlver^ 
sity School of Education, 197^^ 
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WAS SOI LID AND HIS HANDS 
WIRE Dl RTY. OK THREE 
DAYS OUT OF THE FOUR WE 
VISrTED, THE DAIRY CASE 
WAS NOT WELL-REFRIGERATED 
(Wl MEASURED IT AT 55 
DEGREES) . 

IMPRESS I ONS I 

THE SUPERMARKET IS DIRTY 
AND UNFIT FOR FOOD DIS- 
TRIBUTION. 



2. Accurate Descriptions of 
Actions and Behaviors. 

Record (axactly) whatever 
Is done that relates to the 
situation you are investigat- 
ing. Once again be aware of 
the dffference between fact 
and Impression* 

FACT: 

JIMMY SCREAMED, »' I HATE YOU'* 
AND ATTEMPTID TO AllACK THE 
TEACHER. THREE STUDINTS 
RESTRAINED HIM, BUT MOST 
CHEERED OR LAUGHiD. 

I MPRESS I ON^ 

THERE WIRE SEVERAL UNRULY 
STUDINTS IN THE ROOM, 
ESPECIALLY ONE BOY. 

FACT : 

MISS SMITH PRACTICALLY 
SNARLED AT JANE , BUT I 
COULDN'T MAKE OUT EXACTLY 
WHAT SHE SAID. 

IMPRESSION : 

THE TEACHER WAS IN A BAD 
MOOD. 

3. Word for Word Statements. 

Recc rd the key words in a 
train o thought or discussion 
exactly as they are stated. 
Focus I ^ or "iQck onto,*' the 
dcscusb/on's general flow as 



well as specifics* You need to 
pick out exactly what is said 
and by whom. 

As much as possible, block 
out your feelings about what 
is happening* Reason and emo- 
tion only get in the way at 
this point. You can Interpret 
the data later. 

Aim for direct quotes as much 
as possible, since they provide 
the best material for later analy-^ 
sis. The best way to do this is 
to nsten and not take notes, 
then Isolate yourself immediately 
afterward and reconstruct what 
was said and done. Most people 
are amazed by how well they can 
do this. 

h~ Traces and Wear Spots 

Some evidence is not readily 
noticeable. Participant /observers 
sometimes call the measurement of 
such data "unobtrusive*" The 
two most frequently encountered 
types of unobtrusive measures are 
"trace effects" and "wear spots." 

"Traced* are indicators of 
past behavior, accumulations or 
deposits of evidence providing 
clues to some past activity. 
Large numbers of cigarette butts 
spread throughout a room may Indi- 
cate frequent use and/or Infre* 
quent cleaning. Offensive 
graffiti aimed at particular 
teachers may indicate low stu- 
dent morale. Marked desk tops 
may lead you to believe that a 
teacher lacks class control. 
Then again, these traces may 
have entirely different meanings. 
Record them without interpreta- 
tion at first, and piece them 
together later, 

"Wear spots" are measures of 
attrition or use related to par- 
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ticular activities* A public 
library that li iuceesiful, for 
instanca, is likely to have well 
worn books. Worn rugi and equips 
ment might Indicate the popular^ 
I ty of varrous parts of a sehool 
rescuree center. 

Measuring "wear spots" and 
"trace'* affects are particularly 
useful for studying problems*.* 

In which the ' Intrusions * 
of the researcher makes 
the problem Impoiilble to 
study. For example, sup- 
pose we want to discover 
the extent of drinking In 
a town which has officially 
'gone dry,* Clearly wa are 
not likely to get much from 
door- to -door I n terv i ews , 
People will be reluctant 
to say anything except 
that they follow the law, 
I n the face of such d ! f - 
ficulty one researcher 
invented an fmaginative 
unobtrusive meaiure. He 
went up and down alleys 
counting the number of 
discarded liquor bottles. 
Hessy , but it worked, 

5, Documents 

Written materials are parti- 
cularly relevant for get-tlng 
information about baekgroynd, 
solutlonSs regulationSi and 
policies* Some of the most use- 
ful documents Include newspapers^ 
policy manuals, census data, 
student handbooks, local-state- 



^Parker Palmer and Elden 
Jacbbsen, Action Research: A 
New Style of Politics In Edu- 
cationj an IRE Reportp iostonj 
Institute for Responsive Educa- 
tion, 1974, pp. 26-27. 



federal regulations on all iub** 
Jects, laws, budgets, and rele- 
yant books or articles* Such 
Uterature helps Investigators 
find out about new tdeas, about 
what ought to be happening, and 
about how to make it happen. 
Relevant written materials can 
yield Information of value to 
almost any conceivable citizen^ 
act lon^ research project. 



As you gather data, observe 
natural and typical setttngs 
wherever possible. In general 
you will be trying to discover 
things that are "par for the 
course*" The observers who con- 
centrate on deviant cas^s leave 
themselves open to charges of 
manipulation and Inaccuracy, 
Aim to observe a variety of typi- 
cal cl rcumstances In which the 
usual processes and conditions 
come into play. Observing a 
school during final exam week 
doesn't produce much useful 
Information about what usually 
happerfs there. 

While observing It Is Impor- 
tant to be as sensitive and non - 
disruptive as possible , so that 
situations ref 1 ec t rea 1 i ty , 
Try not to take written notes-- 
!t may affect those being ob- 
served and definitely detracts 
from your ability to observe* 
People are pleasantly surprised 
at their abilities to memorize 
key phrases, i n terchanges ^ action, 
etc., and record them Immediately 
after the observations. If 
brief notes are necessary, so 
be It, but with a little prac- 
tice (exercises at close of 
this paper) note-taking is likely 
to prove practically unnecessary. 
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PAHT D 

A SPECrAL CASE- RILIABLI 
WITNESSES AMD rNFORMANTS 



Key people ean provlds impor- 
tant avidance that is otharwiss 
unobtBlnmblm . Certafnly, some 
people have ipeeral skills and 
knowledge that has bearing on 
partiaular situations. Far 
more important here, however, 
are »*!niiders," people who 
have aecess to informatron that 
only a few people know about. 

The best sourees of informa- 
tion are often those who have 
either the broadest aceess to 
the total situation or access 
to key areas. A reliable Infor- 
mant in the first ease may be a 
School custodian who sees and 
understands the students, teach^ 
ers, administrators and others 
in a schooU Sueh an informant 
can be helpful In getting a 
broad view. 

Secretariei, custodians, 
bookkeeperi, or committee vice- 
presidents are examples of 
people who have access to key 
areas and can be helpful in 
developing strategies for in- 
vestigatlonp "Experts" or 
decision-makers are not always 
useful I nformants--of ten they 
have a narrow and biased view- 
point. Look for the "switch- 
boa rd"- -someone who handles 
all the messages, but has no 
axe to grind. 

The value of these Informants 
is considerably incrcaied if 
they are willing to give you 
"hard facts," What happened at 
the secret meeting, executive 
session, or in the back room? 
Why did someone behave in a 



articular way? What are the 
ehlnd-^the-scene facts of a 
matter ? 

Informants may be reluctant 
to tell too much, espeolally at 
first. You will need to con- 
vince them of your sincerity and 
integrity, question them care- 
fully, and be patient* The use 
of Informants can be frustrating 
and parnstaklngly slow, but 
has exciting potential. 

Journalists understand data 
gathering very well* In All the 
Presl dent 's Hen , Watergate Invei- 
tigators Carl Bernstein and Bob 
Woodward provided many vivid 
examples of working with inform- 
ants* The following sequenee Is 
among the most instruotivej 

The Bookkeeper was looking 
at Bernstein's coffee cup 
again, having second 
thoughts, 'There are too 
many people watching me,' 
she said, 'They know Mm 
privy and they watch me 
like a hawk*' She was con^ 
vinced her phones were 
t apped i 

How much money was pMd out? 
'A lot.' 

More than half a m? Ion? 
'You've had It In rint* • 
Finally 1 1 el I eke . Some- 
times he could br incredibly 
slow, Bernstelrt aought to 
h imsel f . I t the i I ush 

fund of eash ' jt in Stans' 
saf e , 

'I never kne\v it was a 
'security fund' or whatever 
they called it,' she said, 
*untl 1 after June 1 7* i 
Just thought It was an all- 
purpose political fund that 
you didn't talk about--1lke 
to take fat cats to dinner, 
but al I strictly legal , » 
$350»OOO in dinners? How 
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was it paid QUt? 
^Not In one ehurik* I know 
what happaned to it, I add'^ 
ad up the figures*' Thare 
had been a stngle sheet of 
papar on which tha account 
was kept; it had been 
destroyedi the only record. 
'It was a lined shaat with 
names on about half the 
sheets about ftftean names 
with the amount distributed 
to each parson next to the 
namep I saw It more than 
©nca. The amounts kept 
getting b i gge r ^ ' 
She had updated tha sheet 
each t i ma a disbursement 
was mada. Sloan knew tha 
whole story too. Ha had 
handad out tha money* 
Barnstein asked about the 
names again* He was con^ 
fused baoause there were 
about 15 names on the shaat 
yat she thought only six 
ware Involved, Which six? 
'Go down tha GAO report; I 
think they We all been ba-- 
fore the grand Jury. 
They're easy to Isolate; 
a couple have bean names 
in the p res 1 but not 
n ecas i a r I 1 y i n connaction 
with t h i s , ' 5 



others may find themselyes 
routinely following up leads 
or dapt h" I n te rv i ew I ng people 
who are *M n the know*" Regard 
less of the situation, the use 
of reliable witnesses requires 
parse ve ran ca, imagination, 
sensitivity to hints and clues 
and wMllngneiS to ask tough 
questions^ It is among the 
most productive and efflolent 
of research techniques. 



Unfortunately tha use of 
witnesses Is not always as 
axclting as it was during tha 
Watergate I nvas 1 1 ga 1 1 on . 
Neither Is ?t always so diffi- 
cult. 



While citizens attempting to 
uncover scandal or perform a 
watchdog role will find them= 
selves In dramatic c 1 rcums t ancei , 

^Carl Bernstein and Bob ~ 
Woodward, Al 1 the Pres i dent 's 
Hen i New York* Simon and 
Schuster, 197^U PP* 67-68. 
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PART E PART F 

USING THE DATA WHO CAN 00 p/0? 



An observer team ihould meet 
frequently durcng the fact'^ 
findfng process In order to 
draw ?nfereneeSs rafse new ques- 
tfons, and adjust the ieope^ 
foeui i and sehedule of observe ^ 
tions aeeordfngly* The data 
wM 1 eonstantly conffrm or sug-^ 
gest questions for exploration 
and vantage points for getting 
more data. The process Is in^ 
ductlve. It moves from record^ 
fng specific facts to compfling 
series of facts, to Interpret- 
ing the facts* 

As the observation schedule 
comes to a close, the following 
questions are appropriates 

1, Does the evidence support/ 
reject particular answers 
to research questions? 

2* What new questions does the 
evidence raise? Should we 
attempt to answer them? 
Should we pursue other 
leads and chase down other 
cl ues? 

3* How does the data developed 
through P/0 tie Into other 
relevant Information? (A 
multi-method approach Is 
likely to help answer diffi- 
cult questions and present 
a persuasive report in 
which facts, figures^ de^ 
scriptlve analysis, and 
other Information are built 
?nto a compelling case and 
set of proposalSi) 



Almost anyone can do P/0, 
It takes sensitivity, concent ra- 
tion and an open mind* If you 
can "tune In" on situations and 
be aware of what's going on, 
then you can do P/0, The^objec- 
tive Is simply to observe and 
record, free of prejudice, situ- 
ations exactly as they happened. 
You are extracting the facts 
from a situation. The interpret 
tatlon takes place afterward. 

In dividing the observations, 
consider the following: 

1. People should not be placed 
as observers In situations 
where they will encounter 
pet peeves , 

2, People who are unafraid to 
enter Into new situations, 
but who also "blend Into 
the woodwork" make good 
participant obs erve rs , 

3« Good listeners make good 
observers, as do people 
with a wide range of 
1 n te res t s ^ 

4, People who are relatively 
unfamiliar or value^free 
with respect to situations 
make good pa rt f c 1 pan t /obse r- 
vers becauie they don't feel 
compelled to Interpret, Pick 
people with the least poten^ 
tial for pre-judging situa^ 
tions and the most potential 
to "go In clean" whenever you 
can . 

5« Curious, Inquisitive people 
a re good candidates for P/0. 
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6. 



" I nf ormants^^ miy be preju*^ 
dicad and may slant the 
Information thay gjva you, 
so probe carefully and 
verffy information by check'^ 
Ing It againit the teitlmony 
of other witnesosi. 



PART G 



SELF-TRAINING EXIRCISES 



( I ) HIn l/^observat f Qns 



Each observer makei a fifteen 
mcnute visit to any situation 
(e.g* laundromats^ re stau rants) 
and immediately afterward records 
all data observed* Following 
that, the group eomes together 
and each person reports on what 
was seen, (You might wish to do 
this in smal I groups * ) 

This exercise will enable you 
to become more aware of the wide 
variety of things that are 
^^observable*" What is signlfUant 
about the setting, the eostumes. 
the overall situation? 

(2) Con vers at ions 

Attempt to memorlie the key 
parts of a conversation. Don't 
try to take on more than a half 
hour or so the first time. 
Record the data Immediately, 
Pieoe It together. What does 
It say? 

This exercise is a good way 
to learn to *'tune In'* to a 
conversation* YouMI find that 
you can remember more than you 
thought you coul d , 

(3) Memory Tests 

Try to "tune in*' on ten 
minute segments of other people's 
conversation . For Instance, try 
to listen carefully to ten min- 
utes of a school committee or 
city council meeting. Who said 
what to whom and In what 
sequence? Once again, record 
the data Immediately after 
leaving the situation. 
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{^) Commu^i ty Obi&rvatloni 

Visit a eommunity setting 
in a team of three or four, 
Observs the street seenes and 
the actors. What are the major 
I ns t r tut Ions? What are the 
people like? Is there much 
interaetlon? What ioclo- 
economic eha ra cte r I s t I cs stand 
out? 

Once you-ve dona the obser- 
vatfon, meet as a team and put 
together a "community analysis" 
based on the one observation* 
Present it to the other taams 
and vice versa* The exercise 
will promote your ability to 
observe community influences, 

(5) Hock Informant Interivlews 

Practice the depth inter^ 
views needed to get Information 
from Informants if you need to 
use that technique. Have one 
perion conduct the mock inter^ 
view while another plays the 
role of informant, Intro^ 
ductory questions should be 
written in advance and reviewed 
after the simulated interview* 
You might ask each other to 
describe your neighborhoods, 
a committee you serve on ^ or 
Interesting experiences^ 

If possible^ interview 
someone about a subject on 
which s/he has more informa- 
tion than s/he wants to reveals 
Anyone who plans to do depth 
interviewing of informants 
needs practice^ The more 
reluctant you anticipate the 
informants will be, the more 
Important ft is to work on 
this exe re f se • 

(6) You r S chop 1 

Ask the princfpal to 



arrange for ^ group of three or 
four of you to yisit the school 
In your neighborhood. Ask to 
tour the buMding, sFi in on 
classes, get to the cafeteria, 
and talk to a couple of teachers. 
At the end of the day^ glt down 
as a group and list the things 
that made an impression on you, 
and develop another list of 
areas for further Inquiry. Call 
back and ask the principal to 
let you look into those situa- 
tions for further inquiry. This 
is more than an exercises It is 
the beginning of a citizen study 
of the school . 

(7) Trace Effects and Wear Spots 

If you buy a coke from a 
vendor and notice that when you 
throw the flip top away that the 
rubbish barrel Is fullj you might 
think that the vendor Is doing a 
brisk business, A display win^ 
dowpane with nose and finger 
smudges Is likely to Indicate 
that little people are stopping 
at the window to look. Wine 
bottles in the school men's room 
obviously mean something, although 
we may not know exactly what. 

These are trace effects. 
The dirty or worn rugs In front 
of the display window Is a wear 
spots For an entire week, note 
the traces and wear spots you 
see, as you go through your 
daily routine. List them each 
night when you get home. This 
will sensitize you to be aware 
of this valuable, often over"^ 
looked form of evidence. 

(8) Group Study 

Attend three or four meet- 
ings of the same group, making 
P/0 notes immediately after each^ 
After the sequence of meetings, 
list each "piece of evidence" 
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on a ieparate card and than put 
them together. What story cfoss 
tha evidenca tain What Is the 
group about? How do they lee 
thamsalves? Is their real 
businass the same as their 
«'stited'* purpose? Can you sum 
up the maetfngs In one or two 
sentences? Discuss your flnd^ 
rngs with a friend. If you plan 
to obiarve groups, this is an 
important training exarclsaj 
well worth the effort* 
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PART H 

SAMPLE OBSiRVER«S RIpORT 



"Room 222 and JimU Room'' 
by 

Stephanfe Bromlay 

Edi tor *B Notm : 

Stephanie Bromley is a SoQial 
FByahology Btud&nt %n BoBton 
Untveravty ^ B Cotlege of Libe^ml 
APte* In the bTief report that 
foltowB^ she GompareB a '^tradi^ 
tionaf and an ^^opBn" ataBBTOom^ 
Stephanie had neither prior 
e3:pepiena& with open eduaation 
nor training in partiaipant 
obBePvation when she made theBe 
obBervationB t Yet she devetoped 
an in&ightfut report by ^eapi^d^ 
ing and aompiting the faatB 
whiah led her to the penetrat^- 
ing queationB ahe raiaeB in her 
''diBOUBsion'' of the data^ 

Other obBerverB may alao be left 
with informed que&tionB rather 
than hard answerB after the 
faate are aompited^ que&tion& 
that aan often form the frame ^ 
work for intelligent debate 
and propoaalB for aation^ 



ROOM 222 

Miss Smith's 5th grade class 
waits outside thm school bulld^ 
ing untfl 8i15 when a bell rings 
and they are allowed to go in« 
The children go up to Room 222^ 

Thm room fs modern, and 
even though the Venetian btlnds 
are pulled down to expose only 
two feet of window^ it Is bright. 
Above the teacher's desk Is a 



placard with i List of Ruleii 

1* I Will behave properly at 
all tlmeS| In clais^ at 
receii , ate, 

2, I will not talk out of 
leave my seat without 
pe rm I s i i on » 

3^ t will pay attention while 
the teacher Is explafning. 

The rooni li very neat* In 
the room there Is an Amerlean 
flag, a largs yellow "smMe" 
face^ a poiter of the Declara- 
tion of t n dependen ce y two gl^hef, 
A poster tells the class "We 
Communicate Through Language" 
and shows Charles Sehulti 
characters communicating* 
Another poster shows famous 
explorers* One board lhas a 
winking cat and big letters, 
"Purr-fectj" under whlieh are 
displayed "purr-^fect" spellfng 
tests and papers of the students. 
Another display Is of "Our 
Letters," neatly arranged short 
letters by the kids to other 
kids In the clasSs Paper cut- 
outs of the solar system are 
stapled to a section of the 
celling. The desks are In rows, 
one behind the other, faeing 
the teaeher^s desk. On one 
side of the room four desks form 
a small unit. Nobody sits at 
these desks. Supplies are neatly 
stacked In a cabinet near the 
door^ His Smith wears a very 
ml n I ^mi n I ^sk I rt , dark stockings, 
and hlgh^heeled sanda1s« Every 
boy except one has short hair. 
One girl wears overalls. No 
girls wear dresses or skirts. 

Over the P,A* system Mr, 
0*Leary, the principal, has 
everybody stand to say the 
pledge of allegiance. The ktds 
turn toward the flag, hands over 
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hearts and mumbla along with Mr, 
0*Leary, Thay sit while Mr, 
O'Leary makes thm announ cenien ti 
of the day to the itaff, faculty 
and students. 

Hr. O'Leary wishes everybody 
a good morning* There will be 
this meeting here, that meeting 
there^ I want to thank Mrs, 
Crlstlny Hiss Cordobes, Mrs* 
InQj etc. tvsrybody have a good 
vaca 1 1 on * 

During announ cementi two 
kids come Into class late* All 
together there are 16 kids pre- 
sent. Hiss Smith remarks that 
there are a lot of kids absent 
today, 

Mr. O'Leary talks for 20 
minutes. The kids whisper, 
work in their notebooks » sharpen 
pancMs. Several kids look at 
me periodically. I smile at 
them, Moit of them smile back* 
There is no opportunity to 
I n t roduee myse 1 f • 

Whan Hr, O'Leary Is through 
Miss Smith has George, Joan^ 
and Antolnatta sit at desks 
near the blackboard* The other 
kids sit on tha other side of 
the room and work on long 
division by themselves* 

Joan* George, Antoinetta 
work on fractions wpth Miss 
Smith. She goes through proper 
and Improper fractions , lliting 
out fractloni, denomi nators , 
nume rato rs * . * An tol net t a is con- 
fused^ even though MIsi Smith 
tells her three times It Is 
review* "Yoy*ve been doing 
this for 3 days." 

After 20 mlntues of working 
out loud, they get a fraction 
sheet to try on their own, and 
Hiss Smith frees herself to 



answer qyestloni about long 
dtvtsion. One by one the kids 
come up to her, hand her their 
papers. She correcti them, a 
islg C or X through each problem. 
Neither the kids nor the teacher 
look at each other. They loofe 
at the paper. 

Miss Smith bumps Into Robert* 
When John asks her a questions 
she pushes his bangi off his 
forehead. These are the only 
times anyone touches anyone else 
wh i 1 e I am t here * 

Joan finishes her fractions 
and Hiss Smith telli her to 
check some spelling tests* A 
tanse moment occurs when Joan 
finds that John has given him- 
self lOOl on a list which has 
Incorrect words. She tells 
this to Hiss Smith, Hiss Smith 
calfs John across the room. 

All eyes are on John. John 
says he must have left the other 
list home* '*Qet It In by Hon- 
day." End of Incident, 

Richard hands her his paper. 
She corrects It. "So I got a 
on that paper? One wrong?" 

"Yeahp yog did good yester^ 
day, too,** says Hiss Smith. 

They work on arithmetic for 
an hour* Those who finish 
early work on their book re-* 
ports, read, or work In their 
phonics hooks* Hiss Smith 
wants to give a spelling test 
before ten o'clock and tells 
eve ry body to hurry up. 

**You * re so siow,*- she 
says to the ones still working. 

Miss Smith talks to me for 
a minute while nobody has any 
questions for her. She asks 
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me why I am hera. Everybody 
turns iround to listen, I tall 
her I have been working at an 
altarnatiye school and wanted 
to eompare (t with another 
school, I tall her tha altarna- 
tlva sehool is very noliy* Sha 
says sha doasn't like noise and 
wouldn't be abla to work In a 
place 1 ike that* 



JIM'S ROOM 

JIm'i kfdi drift into the 
classroom about 8s30 a*m. Tha 
room IS arranged in saetions. 
It is very messy. ietween units 
of desks are large pieces of 
painted plasterboard. Over'^ 
grown plants lean toward the 
wlndoes. Papers* books , and 
sypplles lie all over tables. 
The floor Is littered. The 
gerbf ls< cage is fi lied with 
nibbled colored paper. A 
relief sculpture of play-dough 
spreads over several feet of 
one of the blackboards, with 
little cars, plastic flowers 
and odd bits of things Stuck 
into the play-dough. Make- 
believe advertisements are 
stuck over another blackboard. 
Each of the kids has made one* 
They proclaim the benefits of 
"No-good A? rlliies'' and ickie 
Tooghpas te etc. 

There is a list of what 
everybody In the clais (Include 
ing Les) weighs on earth, on 
the moon j and on one other 
planet* Over one door is a 
student-made poster with fire^ 
drill instructions. Self- 
portraits of all the kids are 
lined up high on a wall. 

The writing assignment for 
the week is on another wall« 



The kids are to write a "Dear 
Abby" letter which can eoncern 
a real or Imaginary problem. 
Another list has everybody's 
name and where the namei derive 
from. Several hand-made multf- 
pUcatlon tables are posted 
around the room. There are 
lots of books and comic books 
all over. A small weekly sche- 
dule Is tacked to the side of 
one of the bookcases. 

Jim and Thomas, the aide 
for the ^thp Sth , and 6th grade 
classes both wear bluejeans. 
Soma boys have long hair, 
Stacey wears a skirt* Robbie 
wears matching shirt and pants, 
iric and Scotty wear knit caps. 
Sam wears a very dirty holey 
sweatshirt. Laurie wears a 
brand new Boston University 
sweatshi rt . 

The boys play with rockets, 
ears, little Supermen and Spider- 
men. Some of the boys still 
have their coats and Jackets on* 
They talk about sports. The 
girls form two groups* Laurie's 
group talks about gymnastics and 
how they hate boys. They discuss 
one of their projects, a play 
they are writing, Robin's 
group is smaller and quieter... 
they stay close to their desks 
by the window, talking quietly, 

Jim calls a meeting* Slowly 
or quickly people move to the 
'•meeting corner." Jim sits on 
a chair* Boys talk and poke 
each other. Boys and girls 
stay away from the opposite 
sex* But there is lots of 
touching. Girls wrap arms 
around each other and me* Boys 
lean on their pals. Throughout 
the meeting Eric makes small 
exploding sounds and plays with 
a little pink figure* Several 
ttmai Jim says Eric's name, 
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quietly but firmly warning him 
to keep it down when the explo- 
sioni get too loud* 

jfm tells everybody, "Any- 
body who wants to ipend lots of 
time writing this week can spend 
all the time they want on it.*' 

Paul says , "A year?*' 

J ! m ! gno rei i t * 

All the kids move and wrlg^ 
gle and make comments through- 
out the meeting. 

Two weeks from tomorrow the 
elass is going to the Museum of 
Fine Arii to see the Frontier 
Ame r I ca exhibit. 



Paul eomments 
want to go to the 
Fine Farts for?" 



, "What do 
Museum of 



we 



Everybody comments. Robbie 
(to no one In particular), "I 
hate the Museum of Fine Arts." 
Jim says they are lucky because 
Charlotte's mother works there 
and will show them the frontier 
exhibit. They will spend at 
least one hour there. "Does 
anyone want to spend more time 
there?" Al 1 the girls raise 
their hands* 

Matt starts to raise his 
hand but realises he Is the 
only boy to do so and keeps his 
hand down* Jim explains that 
they can do whatever they want 
after they see the frontier show. 
After a while all the boys raise 
their hands* too* except for 
Robbie* Paul suggests that he 
will spend all his free time 
outside with the pretzel man. 
Everybody comments. 



I 



go 



to anothe r room 



Karen's group for shop. 



with 
At 9 



the kids who eat breakfast at 
the school race downstiirs* That 
leaves Robbie, me, Karen, and 
Laurie's group of S girli* I 
ask who eats breakfast here and 
who doesn*t. Anybody who doesn't 
eat breakfast at home eats it 
here 'cause they only have Junky 
cereal, all sugary, ecchl* Much 
d I scuss i on about J unky cereal s * 
With Karen we clean out a cabinet 
filled with cardboard, old wood, 
manuscripts and assorted debris. 

Karen has a plan to make a 
miniature greenhouses the size 
of an egg carton* But first we 
have to make a blueprint. They 
need a ruler. 

The girls demand that Robbie 
find one. He tries but he can't* 
Laurie climbs a tall bookcase 
and finds a box of them at the 
top. Then a crayon Is needed* 
Marion says, "Rsfeert^ get out of 
md get a crayenl-.' Robbie 
ind looks for one in 
another room, comes back with a 
crayon and smMes^ 'Ms there 
anything else I can volunteer 
for?" 

Sam comes In and goes up to 
Karen, Ever so politely he 
explains that he was nbsent the 
day the kids signed up to be In 
shop. Would It be all right for 
him to Join them? 

Karen welcomes him. One 
girl says grudgingly that they 
have already started, Karen 
and S^im Ignore the remark. They 
slowly make a blueprint for the 
greenhouse. Sam does most of 
the figuring and measuring^ 

The girls seem restless. 
They move more. They lean on 
their elbows on the table, and 
they lean on each other. They 
play With bits of plastic, the 



here 
goes 



ruleri, the plaxi-glass. Iric 
wanders In from breakfast. 

Karan trims to get Eric and 
Robbie to figure out some frac^ 
tlons. They do not do so well* 
Sam quietly and efficiently does 
the math* Paul eomes in and 
goes out twice and then eomes 
in for good. Matt comes in, 

Paul and Eric start to play 
with some wood bits in a barrel 
in the corner of the room, 

Karen says, "Hatt, heat up 
the strip heater J' 

Now IS the time to build 
the greehnouse* Everybody 
gathers around the heater* 
Karen moans that her knife was 
stolen at another school, and 
she Is not sure the saber saw 
will cut plexi^glass. The 
kids want to know which school* 
"Never mind." The saw will 
not cut the plastic. It 
shatters. 

The heater is turned off* 
No greenhouse Is buMt* 



D i s cus s I on^ 

I am thoroughly confounded* 
I spent 1 1/2 hours In Hiss 
Smith's clasSj and Mve spent 
hours and days In Jim's class. 
So I should know something* But 
mostly I have questions* 

It Is obvious to me that the 
fifthgraders In Miss Smlth*s 
room know how to answer much 
more diffieult math problems 
than many of the kids at the 
alternative school. Is that 
Important? Are the kids In the 
alternative school maybe retain^ 
Ing but not performing? Will 
they make up for their lack of 
math now with strides made 
later? 

The kids at iarrlngton know 
exactly what Is expected of them* 
They know the rules. They know 
that Miss Smitlh does not like 
noise and they whisper. Is that 
good or bad? 

Is It good that Paul wanders 
in and out of a classroom and 
"talks back" to Jim? Or Is It 
bad? Does It make any difference 

After spending so much time 
In Jim's room I *d forgotten a 
class full of kids could be 
quiet* It was sort of spooky, 
thequiet at Barrlngton/ But 
Is It good to make as much noise 
as you, like? Is there a kid at 
the alternative school who hates 
noise end can't work In such a 
boisterous atmosphere? Are 
there many, perhaps? 



During the first day I spent 
In Jim's class several kids came 
up to me and asked who I was and 
what I was up to. Another asked 
me to help her with some work- 
Nobody asked me who I was at 
Ba r r I n g ton * 



The hour and a half I was at 
Barrington was spent in ritual^ 
(the announcements, pledge of 
allegiance^ filling out the 
lunch sheet) , and lessons. 
The only social Interaction 
between students was In brief 
whispers to each other* 

There were incidents of 
an 1 1 ioc i a 1 1 1 i n g- ^ t he child who 
•'told'' on Maria for using a 
pencil, Joan's exposing John. 

At CoMvMle Alternative 
School girls scream and yell 
and complain to Jim about the 
boys mistreating them. But 
small infractions are dealt 
with f ace*-on , student to stu^ 
dent* And kids work and play 
together* In fact, Laurie's 
group does •'everything" togath^ 
er* Is that good or bad? Does 
It make any difference? 



Some 
kids ha V 
"basics, 
getting 
than at 
But some 
must be 
ce r t a i n 1 
SmI th ' s 
g ro Ufp . 
must the 
of the i 



thing In 
e to be 
" and th 
t hem a t 
the alte 
thing el 
free to 
y freer 
quiet 1 i 
S ch 00 1 s 
y teach 
n d i V i dua 



me says that 
taught the 
ey seemed to be 
Barrington mo re 
rn a t i ve school* 
se say skids 
be individuals I 
than In Miss 
tt 1 e reg i mented 
must teach, but 
at the expense 
1 ? 



PART I 
CHECK LIST 



Look back to the Sample 
Report^ do one of the self 
training exercises, or read one 
of the books in the Resource 
Directory* Did the observer: 



I 



3. 

5. 
"6 * 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 

I 1 * 



Record facts rather than 
expe r i en ces ? 

Explain the background to 
the situation being observed? 



Describe "costumes, props* 
and the s tage?" 

Use accurate, detailed 
descrFptions of actions and 
behaviors? 

Report wo r d = f o r -wo r d state^ 
ments where appropriate? 

Work effectively with rella* 
ble witnesses and informants? 

Report on any important 
trace effects or wear spots? 

Use documents to add to 
her observations? 

Seem to observe natural and 
typical instances? 

Be come involved In a situa- 
tion to the extent that it 
was disruptive or unnatural? 

Have pre-formed opinions or 
"axes to grind?" 



12. 



Make interpretations that 
flow directly from the data? 
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P/0 FOR WHAT? 
6 M I Burges 



If I wanted to measure 
teaching quality at a School, 
I'd rather spend a day observ^ 
I'ng teachers than looking over 
test seoras or credentials. 



If I wanted to see a school 
day through the eyes of a stu- 
dent Md spend a couple of days 
in a student's routine* Then 
I'd Interview other students 
to make sure my experience was 
typical. 

If I were interested In 
student/teacher conflict^ I'd 
undoubtedly start out by 
1 ook j ng for confllct-^ln the 
hallsj In the c I as s rooms ^ In 
the lavatories, and elsewhere. 
By observing carefully I'd be 
able to find some answers and 
probably generate new questions 
about any of these topics. 

If I wanted to know "what 
a community was like" I'd spend 
time on the street, In the 
stores, and with the people* 

In short, any time we want 
to know how things are happen- 
ing, why, under what conditions 
and what*s going on that Is not 
usually measured, we turn to 
participant observation* We 
seldom use it alone. Few 
research techniques work well 
In Isolation, so background 
readings surveys, and other 
fact-finding approaches help 
shed light on other pieces of 
particular problems. 

By reading, for Instance, 
we can frame a problem, get a 
perspective on It, and help 
explain things that we see but 



may not understand. Surveys 
can be used to discover people' 
attitudes, opinions, socio*- 
aconomic characteristics, or 
past behaviors* 

The point of this 
paper, however. Is that parti- 
cipant observation has much to 
offer the citizen con ce rned w I th 
schools* And It Fs often 
Ignored as a tool for gathering 
evidence* Groups often turn to 
surveys, experts, or readings 
without considering the obvlousi 

WHAT THEY CAN SEE MAY WELL BE 
WHAT THEY ARE GETTING* 

Whether you are a 
group of parents concerned about 
the atmosphere In your child's 
school, a high school student 
who wants to publ ish a course 
evaluation, or any other group 
interested In education, partH 
clpant observation can be a 
powe rf u 1 fact-finding tool* 

ies I des , It's fun , 
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